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Oct 25, 1^62 (WH typing) . ' . 

roliticall-ath 

i'his path has several branches, both as to the forum in wnich negotiations 
are carried out, and with regard to the steps to bo taken. 

<«ith respect to the forum, we are already in the UN and this could be 
combined with private approaches on the side. »e could follow up the _ 

U Thant proposals in order to get into promoty discussion with the Soviets. 
A his is almost essential sinco the Soviets willalnost certainly not put 
forward or indicate agreement to proposals publicly made. 

Another method would be to propose or have someone such as u ihant 
propose a direct meeting with Khrushchev. ne has publicly indicated his 
readiness for such a meeting in his letter to Bertrand Bussell and could not 
have been expected, at this stage, to have made proposals directly to the 
* resident for fear of a rebuff. At would be difficult, however, for him 
to refuse an invitation from the ‘resident. A direct meeting would have 
to mean the continuance of the quarantine and would bo difficult for us 
unless there was progress on proposals to ensure a standstill under UN 
control. It would probably involve discussions over Berlin or, as a 
minimum, our missile basex in A urkey. A prompt proposal for an agreement 
to a meeting with Khrushchev might defer or .vvoid strong Boviet reaction 
to our s topping one of their shins• 

As ci background for political action that would have any hope of 
success, it would be important to minimize, so far asoossible, any forceful 
action against Soviet vessels in carrying out the quarantine. 


The following political actions might be considered: 

1. A proposal in some forum to withdraw our missiles from ^urkey in 
return for soviet withdrawal of their missiles from Cuba. his might be 
expressed in generalized form, such as withdrawal oi missiles from 
territory contiguous or in proximity of the territory of the other. 

2. An alternative approach might be to have a proposal for the to 
send teams to Cuba and Turkey to take control over the missiles there 
pending the outcome of negotiations. U ihant might be nut uo to advancing 
such proposals. 

3. Approach to Castro! 

Anapproach would be made to bastro through a Latin American reoresentaiv 
e in in b u ba, orobably the Brazilian Ambassador, oointing out that buba 
was merely being exoloitedin the interests of the Soviet Union and that any 
of the possible paths by wsich the Cuoan crisis can be expected to develop 
will reult in the overthrow of his regime, if not its physical destruction. 
It could be pointed out that r resident Kennedy has stated that only two 
subjects were not negotiable between the US and Castrol military ties to 
the USSR and aggressive actions of any kino in Latin American 

If the Castro Government considers it has no freedom to act because of 
the presence of Soviet technicians, we would be prepared to undertake to 
deal with this orob em. would have to give some assurances, regardless 

of whether we intended to carry them out, that we would not ourselves under¬ 
take to overthrow the regime or support others trying to do so. 
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Comment on K letter of 26 Oct,27 Oct, oncl JFK reply of 0 pm 27 Oct 

1 . K simply doesn't make any olTer to withdraw mis silos 3 he says that 
given commitment, wnnYa he would make commitment r.st that Sov vessels 
bound for Cuba ((at the moment? or indef initely!)) v>ould not carry 
veuoons; and that ther<- would no longer bo any "necessity" for Sov 
specialists, or armaments. But SU had alrcacy said—on Sent 11—that 
they had no "necessity" formissiles on Cuba: with which we could agree. 
This is—evidently— not tantamount to saying that tiey vjouldn t put them 
there, or once there, would take them out. 

2. The Oct 2? letter is, in fact, quite compatible vith the Oct 26 
letter (though not with F-S exchange). If ntis 3 jj.es were "necessary," 
then a trade with Turkish missiles wouldn't be acceotablo,so far as 
Cuba were concerned. But if they weren't necessary...they were available 
for bargaining; removal of the Turkish missiles would justify the 
trouble of taking them out. 

3. The JFK letter ourports to ready into the Oct 26 letter certain 
proposals—but these couldn't possibly be read into that letter, ■‘•hey 
just aren't there. This would be known not only to K but to anyone in 
Moscow who knew the a letter. If the iiui letter hadyab been published 
shortly, the effect would have been most oecuiiar. 'What JFK was really 
referring to was the F offer. (Bid X explain this ploy in his interview 
with Y?) 

















BLACK PREDICTIONS 


1. Predictions on the likelihood of events or the outcomes of certain 
poliMcies are often given officially which diverge sharply from the \ 
private beliefs of the advisors. These predictions may be, tacitly or 
explicitly, conditional upon certain '‘assumptions” which the makers privately 
believe to be unrealistic. 

2. These unrealistic assumptions—about the decisions or goals of the President, 
the behavior of the US government, the attitudes of the US public, the 
performance of our troops or commanders, the efficiency or speed of the 
decision-making process or response mechanisms, the decisions or effectiveness 

of allies—may be used because more realistic assumptions are "tabu,” barred 
from explicit or even implicit employment. 

3. Avoidance of ”tabu" assumptions may be convenient^ because it simplifies 
the analysis, or because it leads to conclusions and recommendations that are 
desired and that cannot be challenged without questioning the "official 
acceptable” assumptions. But to the "layman” (often, the superior asking for 
the prediction) the unrealism of the conclusions may not be apparent; he may 
not realize the sensitivity of the conclusions to the "OK assumptions.” He may 
really be led astray. And even if he tries to elicit a more realistic analysis, 
the predictor may not be willing to draw out the consequences of more realistic 
assumptions: because t ose assumptions really are tabu, because they are 
rarely used and lead to surprising and shocking results, or because they lead 

to prescriptions that he opposes (and you can't force"him to think these particul. 
forbidden thoughts officially—that is practically an "illegal order"). 

A* Examples* assumptions that the President might accede to an ultimatum, or 
that ihx an A lly might; that the US public might virtually rebel at a US 
policy; or less dramatically, that a policy might be pursued at high or low 
levels irresolutely, waveringly, inconsistently, that decision times might be 
very long or response times very long, tjiat internal conflict might produce 
erratic behavior, etc. 

r 

5. Even to voice these possibilities is tabu* because certain thoughts are 
forbidden and "disloyal"; because to believe them is dxxgsraKsly to be 
dangerously unreliable, a critic and potential opponent, or leaker*to the 
opposition; because even to mention them is to lend some authority to them 
(suggesting that one might believe them) and is to focus the attention of others 
upon them; and because for most purposes, optimum behavior by most component 
members of the administrativcxrasA±fciKat and political systems is achievedxf if 
they "take for granted” the official assumptions, ignoring these possibilities. 

6. But people with long experience of the system may really be able to make 
more realistic assumptions—as to what will really influence the President, 
how long it will really take to accomplish a certain policy, how much resources 
will really be committed, how resolutely a certain path will be pursued—and 
these may be critical to realistic predictions. THEY WILL TYPICALLY HIDE THESE 
ASSUMPTIONS—AND THE PREDICTIONS BASED ON THEM—EXCEPT FROM CLOSE ASSOCIATES 
THEY TRUST NOT TO PUNISH THEM, AND WHO REQUIRE "SERIOUS" PREDICTIONS. SUCH PRE* 
DICTIONS ARE "BUCK"—COVERT, ESOTERIC, GUARDED—THEORIES OF SYSTEM BEHAVIOR. 










CRISES 


Miscalculation 


Politicians/diplomats believe (?) al: ost nothi ig is irreversible, irrevocable 
(except the initiation of large-scale war)* hence, practically anything is 
permissible for short-term political gains. They take gambles—the odds on 
w v ich are better than the pubi c realizaes—some of v.'hich go bad: they really 
'o have consequences. " 

In particular, inaction, or the postponing of action, is believed rarely 
to have irrevocable consequences (you can always act a little later and 
try a little harder, pay a little more, and recapture lost ground); 
this reduces the number of perceived crises: 

A crisis is when the consequences of short-term inactien/postpenenvent 
may be serious or irrevocable. (i.e., when ensuing developments may be 
much worse, or irretrievably worse, than the evolution following some 
action—either currently conceived or to-be-found—undertaken immediately ) 

If a given action were c learly better £han inaction (and believed 
better than any others likely to be found), then no crisis. Otherwise, 
urgent search : either for information clarifying the short-term choice or 
for new actions. 

Urgency is greater if the loss/pain is not merely to be determined 
by the immediate decision but ix may be experienced/suffered in the short-rur. 
(Time-discount doesn't operate, anticipated pain looms larger; responsibility 
will be more clearly linked to present decision or inaction; specifically, 
present decision-makers will still be around, to be held responsible and 
punished; short-term losses look more inescapable-long-term problems can’t 
look quite as irretrievable, no matter what current theories imply, since 
an answer may always be found, present theories may be wrong, or some 
counterbalancing development whose nature not now imagined may occur). 

u rgency also increased the more that the loss will be clearly 
attributable to this ncfc choice of inaction or Action, and these particular 
decision-makers (e.g., the more immediate the loss will be; but also, 
the more the public is aware that a decision , involving conscious 
consideration of alternatives, estimates, values, is being/has been made. 

KXS JUST AS "IGNORANCE IS AN EXCUSE," INATTENTION IS AN EXCUSE. 

Leader can be criticised, "held responsible for” inattention (i.e., 
attentionto something else), but it is not regarded a 3 reasonable 
inference to read as much meaning into inaction accompanied by inattention. 
flareixi'Bw tK&kgj: It cannot be inferred that the decision-maker "preferred” 
the inaction to "rejected" alternatives—hence, that his expectations or 
values must be such-and-such—when it appears that he was not considering 
alternatives (his mind was elsewhere). He can be punished for laziness, 
irresponsibility, inattentiveness: but not for wrong estimates or bad 
values (except to the extent that these led him to be inattentive—at the 
earlier moment when he began to be inattentive). 

In all cases here, "inaction" is to be read as "inaction or continuance 
of current action, current program of actions, etc.” Inaction “ lack of 
output, or, lack of change in output (e.g., suppose output is a) repetitive 
or patterned, regardless of input/stimulus, or b<) programmed as a response 
to input, without inputting to or requiring output from Controller. 


















CRISES 


Responsibility (RAND, Buddhists and Bureaucrats) 



Many factions in emerging country wish to exercise power, to influence 
organisation and personnel and pelicy and events, without being responsible 
for achievement or non-achievement of a goal. (Buddhists in SVN; don't 
want to be in government. Military may prefer to rule behind scenes.) 


They don*t want to be held accountable #or failure to achieve goals, and 
will forego credit for success; yet they want to feel ppwerful and to 
have their po\<er known and acknowledged. A ’hese desires they can satisfy 
by avoiding office or situation in which they would have to implement 
their proposals, or invent solutions, but by exerting "unofficially" 
a negative influence, vetoing policies or people or arrangements by 
demonstrating, protesting, etc. Thus they may keep any policy from 
"working," on basis of claim that it has fatal flaws and must be discarded. 


Office/responsibility would force them, on pain of sanctions (e.g., loss 
of office, prestige) to find/jhropose/implenent positive solutions to 
problems, programs toward a goal; they would run the risk of being disliked 
by those who opposed these policies, and of being shown wrong, unwise. 


"Responsibility" is not a good stimulus to coming up with new ideas, 
solutions, potential problems, new goals, new estimates or considerations 
that may invalidate current programs or policies. There may be little 
positive incentive for responsible person—who has a policy to carry out— 
to find these; and there are disincentives. The very existence of an 
articulated alternative—if the responsible person is not looking for one, 
or if he does not choose to adopt this one— can make his task harder 
(distract attention and support, cause doubts about his policy, uncertainty 
as to whether it will be continued, force him to spend time justifying his 
policy) and (b$ increase the cost of failure (by supporting claims of those 
who say that he xkaadk had an alternative and refused to take it). 

Thus, the search for alternatives, or for "reasons to change policy; 
contingencies and considerations not looked at, ways this present policy 
can go bad" has risks for the responsible decision-maker. And it is an 
effort that may divert resources from his task: making present policy work, 
carrying out the subordinate tasks of the policy, monitoring results, etc. 

That is why there must be a non-responsible RAND; and why RAND is such 
a pain in the neck to the responsible (especially those—staff—who have n* 
responsibility for questioning or changing policy, only for receiving and 
implementing it). .. 



Certain benefits go with responsibility; more control over resources, 
more continuous and detailed influence, and chance to win credit for 
successes; but price of these is that person must help find promising 
policies, and then must help take them work (he will share in punishment 
if they don*t)—i.e., under some circumstances, he must refrain from 
voicing damaging criticisms, must help solve subordinate problems, must 
avoid pressing for toe-frequent change that will, in sum, guarantee failure. 
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COMMUNICATION 



Two people looking at the same stream of data/evidence may come to quite 
different conclusions, or find it difficult to communicate, because* 

1. They are testing different hypotheses* 

a. They may be testing the same point (null) hypothesis, but against 
different composite alternatives: 

1* They may have different subjective probability distributions over 
the separate hypotheses included in the alternative; e.g., one 
may assign hifeh probability to a point hypothesis which the evidence 
favors strongly against the null hypothesis. 

2. They may differ in the hypotheses included in their alternatives; 
one may totally exclude certain hypotheses included by the other. 

3. They may compare the same null hypothesis to different point hypothes- 

b. They may have different null hypotheses; or may be testing different . 
pairs of composite hypotheses 9 


Thus the question (after watching the phenomena): "Well, what do you think 
now?" may not elicit an intelligible response (it seems to be addressed 
to entirely different matters; it may seem to have "no relation" to the 
evidence—since the questioner may not even recognize the relevance of the 
data to the hypotheses the answerer is considering, and he may not know what 
the latter are anyway), or at any rate, no response "addressed to the question" 
(in the mind of the questioner). 


2. Their models may differ; so that the weight of evidence associated with 
the data favors different hypotheses. 

a. In particular, they may differ in what they consider the areas of 
ambiguity. They may hear/see "noise" in different parts of the 
likelihood function, (is this like including different hypotheses, 
or assigning different probs to different hypotheses? Or is it 
better represented by "flatter" likelihood functions?) 

b« These differences may show bias* A non—obvious way of biassing the 
likelihood—so that evidence cannot undermine one's Hominant beliefs, 
but may strengthen them (Polanyi)—is, not to argue with the relative 
bearing of evidence but to reduce the weight of unfavorable evidence 
by emphasizing its ambiguity, (it's true that this is likely when 
H—my favorite hypothesis—does not occur; but it's also fairly likely, 
though not perhaps quite so likely, when H does occur, because of— 
various causes of "false alarms," instrument malfunction, operator 
error, obscure linkages between H and this particular phenomenon...) 

This may be deliberate (propaganda). Or there may be an unconscious 
mechanism that sets the "tester" searching for sources of ambiguity— 
rt l 1 st,«ni rip for* no-fs* f *—wVi*n wtafavorahl <■* rvirt 1 i mn /«* J 













Communication and Insurance 


A reason for not taking out insurance (e.g., maintaining a friendship, 
or doing contingency planning) is: 

It is desired—in order to influence someone-—to give unequivocal 
evidence of very high confidence in something: e.g., high expectation that 

a. One will do something. 

b. Someone else will do something. 

c. Something will or will not happen. 

d. Certain resources will or will not be avilable. 

e.g., "Souvanna Phouma ((after US strikes on DRV)) is encouraged to the 
point where he appears to be willing to place his confidence in the US and 
decline to hedge his bets with the French.” Saigon 2712 Feb 65 

((i.e., to prove his reliability as an ally—so as to gain benefits from 
our attitude and behavior—he refrains from taking steps to improve hiw 
friendship with our ’‘unfriendly ally," steps which would protect him if we 
failed him but wjjich would make us suspicious that he would take steps contrary 
to our interests at some point#)) 


. Why a r en,t w ® f 0in s an y contingency planning for the possibility that 

budget constraints on military assistance will evaporate, and McN will want 
to go to Congress for a large supplemental? 

Because: a) Such ’'planning" could be done on very short notice (? This 

last-minute planning usually consists of throwing in all the dogs 
that have rightly been rejected earlier, just to swell the request! 

b) Mainly: We are doing everything we can to foster the impress!#: 
inside the building and out, that more money will not be 
available. 


((You want people to work very hard to paxhxx prepare for a situation #r 
conversely, to avoid all resistance to a situation, which they would not d# 
if they regarded the outcome as rather uncertain—though that might be 
realistic." The only way to get them to "act as if X would happen"—fully 
in terms of effort, enthusiasm, imagination, obedience—is to make them believe 
n^n\ » 18 almost certain to happen; and that may require that "one" (e.g., the 
) actually believe" that oneself: i#e#, foreog© any planning ©r even 
internal discussion to the contrary# 

Bureaucratic problems people will work hard on something, i#e#, "as if 
it were certain t# be useful, or pertinent, or effective," if they think it 
is at least highly probable. If (they)think) it is #nly fairly probable, it 
may be impossible to get them to work as fast as may be essential if it is t# 
be ready in the event that it is needed. 

Hence, it may be necessary to conceal uncertainty; including, foregoing 
planning for alternatives, or concealing from one planning group what other 
planning is going on (which would generate doubt in their minds’) 
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’.rhv Berlin analogy Iwrd to duplicate; Berlin institutions my bs inappropriate. 

\ ' ■ ~ , 

Berlin proolon civoside ’?ATO area (lik9 sore other oroblens, but U'i3.ik° 
attack on MAX nation). (and rationale for keeoing out of NATO* 

?) Sub-group estso ished as fesult of ^JII, Berlin crisis of 194C~prior to MATO. ' 

.,^7 cr:isis ~ priosuro (evolution of system as direct result)_ 

vxoal interests—‘iciest stake's* 

# 4) Day~te-dc#y interaction vdth Saacdansj nany snail choices, decisions 
V A t"(! c T ks3e?in * J c « yst3Jl exercised c,nd busy* * 

5) A d^i-levcl concern in each country# 


•h 

%■ 


But: attractive aspects of Berlin experiences 
1 n ^ ssful exchange of views, coordination. 

2) realistic, coordinated planss as basis for rbfcxcKKJdian conff.iunicet^on 
staring-points in actual crises. " * 

M institutions for n - uiclc consultation; personal relationshins. 

V. J ' oiV: ^ Lus t0 internal country planning; in particular, to interdopnental 
cascv.sfi.on, pic -ing, coordination; high-level attention and resolution. 

5: I:'.proved corrnunications 
Deployments, propar rtioi) s. 


«5 


V?*® of f bova c visiderati ns applies with other contingencies. 

1; Hypothetical, future. 

2) Regarded by many as unlikely, (even though none likely than big attack). 

" mni ' , as n0 * c: i lin 3 !or : ’ ATP response (and ovan interest in 
innioitins response by others), v. * 

l >( y ,c ’\stiuraulus fror, Russians} either acute, or dav-to-dav. 

5; kittle prospect of high-level involvement, attention*. 























CRISES 


•' x 




‘ 1 - 


■»—«»- “.yticsr.:-."“S -:- «sr 

postpone co-f.iderati ns until a crxsis). 

Distinguish bet’.non: 
x£ actions that can be 

a) t- ou,3l.'t of fast 

b) planned, ~rspared, approved fast 

c) startad fnst 
a) effective fast 

mmsmmss^ 

S ..,1X of specialists know this spocilisea, -2- a }; 

/; critic:,! infir a:icn. And JWW nw*or o- pcocie .no -now 

-t-o ir] * x , Vnnv V 4 .s info—•3#, w o to caj.i • . 

-- I -..; n --~~~.p~~ 0 f info and a-’vica is relevant rocy-ures c-*- 

info.r. ro. o of v!Ich nap be vitlhold, or w;dch nay he ham oo 

o i“'tdiSe’t-oWlr-; W:j^X wont.) «« 4 V*Joa ^ '■*! •*««*'**» 


••TOW 


-vh one “ 1'i 'iors. s eta I “> • _ . t ,_j. 

v’ t •’Otil 4cw of in ediata *' ettve. «t «W»r«t ^'ycr^no 

*■' • 1 ~ •** ’ - • j. . — z M 


constraints, "coco.- f-.--: 


c) 


~ 1U ---- » - i- lid>t of ''hidden" altsr.v.ti.vos). 


it’ out t: :sj . . 

\rys t’.s.t "re unuseful or v j..-lon ,j.j; 


„ i -* - v j*.r focusced ir.fcnr-.ati n and a'vice 

sirJ-t -eerie and 

d- i; ^ w •.««* 

• ;.vi fo^'ni.-.-", «• mtum*. ^ f*» .5»«i"s 

Si;'Y,'-; -£» r ••■ <* «* ?***«•. 

CSfi^Sv’ oatries, beo!* that ore 
w'nvXnd Tr> _ to date on rout5.no basis (can be cop-lied lAl.oat beona 
infoVn.tivo « to Mdden f.xtop; or “f J ocen f-ou-xh 

ifiy c?e ^s'^lttfo^datn («W cen .p told tie xuestione, sofely; 
even t’- ow’h they ray not be best ax, ansv.or.-n.'. J 

Problem of competition for solution of cri«ia^prenX3; sltuntit. 

secrecy, speed, closed steff-increesed by .ueigic n u 

1) situation invites promotion of S^-gi “ 4refe?Sd' courses so 

52 

2) those with" solutions" vdll see then as highly iuporti^t and “rgen , « 

3U use extraordinary mean*, to have then considered, adopted, father than, 

"lettins Lyndon do it.^ .--•-•— 




















Why do passers-by sinply ignore a clanging burjlrr alarm; or air raid siren 
(or fall-out warning)? 


WARMIHl A”D SrRFRI«13 

Certain surprise-prone events have follovring properties* 


1) Prior probability is extremely, extremely low (e.g., attack on Pearl 
Harbor, attack through Ardennes, rissilos in Cuba). 

v(in fact, possibility May not Have been thought of at all* either 
by any individual ^ or hy a bureaucratic level* or may have been 
drop xj<X from, consideration and not recovered. In this case, no 
incoming data will raise its probability—vhich is effectively zero— 
until serve data—each as the attack itself—"suggssts"/generates 
' the hypothesis r..:vl simultaneously gives it near-certain probability)) 


2 ) !'ost reliant data is quite ambiguous: doesn't raise prob appreciably. 

3 ) C rtaii relevant data appears—o. g., to the layivnn, or even to the 
insider who is not a specialist in this source or who lacks certain special 
i-for at'.."•••>—to have extremely groat evidential rreights enough to convert even 
ix * v * 2 ry low nr:', or prob to a. high prob, or at least, to a prob high enough to 
trigger preparatory or "insurance" or information-gathering actions. 

But for reasons ’mown only to t! e specialist, or for reasons of 
special collateral infer? i&iion lenown at the time to those who must interpret 
or act cn signals, even these signals are fairly ambiguous; their evidential 
weight is much reduced, and is inadequate to raise a very low prob to levels, 
that would trigger appropriate preparation or response. 

k) It ray also be true that the costs or risks of ®qs "appropriate" 
actions (i.e., appropriate if hypothesis were true, or highly likely) are 
seen as very Mg! —perl aps much higher than "public" would thin):, for reasons 
not known or net weighed heavily by public. 

The effect is that signals/evidence which may appear—to the public, or even 
to a relative insider (or even to the receiver himself, when he reviews the 
evidence later with some loss of memory)—as "unequivocal warning", simply 
stir no significant or adequate response whatever* because they lacked, at the 
time, the ••rvo-crorH-x>--i-o»bgVrl: very great evidential weight needed to convert a 
very low probability into a very high probability. 

Any one of those factors may be the critical one; and any one, or more, 
may have a value which is 1 idden to the observer or the public, because of 
deliberate secrecy, or lack of expertise or Experience, or lack of particular 
information bearing only on this one incident. The effect of this.difference 
in appreciation is that the resultant surprise seems surprising* inexplicable 
(and gives rise to suspicions of total incompetence, irresponsibility, or 
hidden and sinister motives; this interpretation is always risked, in fact 
is likely, as a result of investigation into "surprising surprises":the 
investigation is likely to turn up some "warning" that will appear to someone 
as "so unequivocal" that it suggests or proves to them the culpability of those 
who failed to respond.) 


Examples* 














i-i *-i c«-(. . I ;• * : 


Crises are situations of emergency decision-making: of search for a 
policy, v&th high stakes at risk, under an urgent deadline. 


1. ’«hy is the choice being made under emergency conditions? Why don't 
they ’mow—why didn't they decide earlier—what they want to do...or 
what the problem is, t e relevant objectives, the alternatives? 

*<ny are they working at night, over weekends, bypassing nor:ml channels? 

These questions are asked not only later, by historians and political 
cc.venc.ists, but at the tine, by Congress, the public, the newspapers. 

The wrong answers will lead to a nark of "failure" of the Administrations 
fvi.ure to foresee, to prepare, to forestall. This character of a 
jcest affects• the stakes for the docisioh-riaker: (a) if he succeeds, if 
hesaves* ituation or avoids significant loss, he will get no bonus 
- or doing it in as a last-minute save; he nay pay a penalty anyway, or 
forego some credit for the success, because of the earlier failures, of 
foresight, administration, informing the public, etc (so he has an 
ins ant iv 2 to strive to offset thic—while in the spotlight—by notably 
i^..cc...ux or urn.atic "cvinagec.ant' curing the crisis). (b) riore i. oortantly. 
Xx j.? ". ails" t. e outcome is bad —there will be a -'resumption that 
; f «one much better if he had dealt with the problem in a more 

ti-v.ly 'k.shion (unless there are very persuasive reasons* to believe t'at 
M t;>D problem • could ot have been foreseen, or prepared for, earlier") * 


In otb r ■•jot' 


•, c::prrienc5.ng the problem as a crisis'—or as a surprise— 
e:...-h.ten the cost of failure (i.r-., the cost to the docision-meker, 

to lower the probability of 
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t 2 'j< ? .e to h 
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', or Lo accept racks of wors 3 
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sponsible for there, being a crisis have sp c.v,l motives not to add 
■•.x-oaro in the crisis to their failure to .-void the crisis. 
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Value''-cf 


The zero-sum game assumptions underestimate the value of information (intelligence) 
on the intentions of the enemy—even if he is rational (but believes, perhaps, that 
we may not be; or that we may believe he is not; or that...), but especially if^ 
there is some uncertainty as to his view of the payoffs. OUR OTTJ PAYOFFS REFRL^jNT 
A DIFFICULT TASK OF CONSTRUCTION, OF INVENTION, OF ANALYSIS, WITH ROOM FOR 
DISAGREEMENT EVEN AMONG CLOSE COLLEAGUES, AND INEVITABLY ELEMENTS OF ARBITRARINESS 
OR CHANCE ASSIGNMENT. TO BELIEVE THAT WE CAN KNOT THE OPPONENT 1 S PAYOFFS WITH 
HIGH CONFIDENCE—THAT WE CAN REPRODUCE THE CORRESPONDING ANALYSIS AND CONSTRUCTION 
GOING ON ON HIS SIDE—IS TO DELUDE OURSELVES. But it is especially unrealistic 
to imagine that we do know his payoffs, and his assumptions on our payoffs; yet do 
not have a basis for fairly definite bets on his likely course of action! It would 
be very unusual to have this much knowledge about the opponent yet rrexKx nxkijthl 
to have his choice of strategy remain entirely ambiguous. 

Kinimaxing implies either acting "as if" his choice were entirely ambiguous to 

us _which will generally imply low value for information (since the possible ccnten 

of the information to be received will be regarded as highly ambiguous)—or 
acting "as if" we ksxx had definite expectations corresponding to the "least 
favorable distribution"--which would imply 0 value for information, in a zero-sum 
game. 

A more realistic approach would assume i zxs expectations less definite than 
the latter (so that thefie is some chance—perhaps large—of receiving information 
of great value) and less ambiguous than the former (so that we have some definite 
estimate of the minimum chances of receiving useful information). 
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((One-head-.o.r state io Hlioly'tortile this question . 

' ‘ ; OaL. be ;;;iy 0i' ; :r.ny'r)0t; have adequdtb:'inf oruntion, or have yor/i c;r 
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On political'-motives: eleetions^trados, alliances. Pros will expound,.his hy 
loningfoh 'rejecting or postponing’a proposal to clone • staff like Bundy; '•'■ •*'*• 
ually they will he educated on-hi.*5 thinking and. will anticipate it. -So handy 

, .. Kinmor Will include in their own-'otaff recommendations their estimates of 

^b s ’ the riuks' implicit in a decision w.p.t, the campaign, etc; political reasons f«tr| 
modifying statement,;not felling someone, postponing, etc. These"reasons, if 
fV....accepted,\will' .nolthcr be explained ..to' the bureaucracy nor will decision. a'Lviays- 

bo attributed-to the/resident., • ' ' ■ , 

' - ’/ ' ' ’ ’ ' ' - 
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t that there must n.otj<5f}';f : <ui 
3ssibiliti.ee' .for : 
i can bo 1 improved' by ^li ' ' : .5vi' 
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f. (Eisenhower decision on Suez j ? -hidden j Dalles as front man j assurancp^tliat . ,V ( : 

force would be. acceptable if all, else failed. 

•i;„- To some extent, we revealed Turk plans in our initial statements. * ". 

•,4' But such postponing puts some burden of obligation on us to solve problem ‘ t x 

, ('■ our way; and if our. : means fail, we have led them to believe that we will go, along'-' 
With force. 
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Frcpnrddnons Investigating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
u.s. Sonato, May 9 196} ’ 

n Tho rorm.mn-iMo n^nrUo +Ka _tx.l_. •;;^A V :'k 


reanonaiblo agoncies of the intelligence community appear to have*?- 
• '* 0, ’ e a croditablo job in gathering and oollocting quantities of data and t > 

information. Tho .deficiency in tho performance of the intelligence commun.‘ 
Q boon in thn avnT nati cw\ rmH narmnn*,iA^+ ^ -P li, „ ^ __. a i * < 
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mu .uoiiuiom,/ in mo porxormanco ox tho intelligence commun ;~ { J 
appears to have been in the evaluation and a33003t'ient of tho accunulatod data 
Moreover there seems to have been a disinclination on the part of tho in tell 

comm, to accept and believe the ominous portent of tho informat-on which had* : ^ 

, been^gathorod. . ■ ' • 

JpL ; . addition, intelligence people apparently invariably adopted tho most "'H 

wffir- *!'«•:'.P^isiic estimate possible with respect to the information available. Th^ 

* s “ sharp contrast to the customary military practice of emphasizing the 
worst situation which might be established by the accumulation of evidence, A 

tn lco 1 a P p0ared b0 a tendency on the part of the intelligence poopl <•! 

to discredit and downgrade refugee and exile reports. This was based on the ^ 

general lack of experience and training of. the refugees and exiles as ; . ' 4 ' 
lL !i-un y obsorvers > their frequent inclusion of items not reasonable vg; 
credible among those things which were within their power of observation 
ao to time, place and comprehension, and on toe consideration of tho obvious : ,r>-p 
self-interest of the Cuban sources. ■ • T l 

th®, 111 ^ comm was of the opinion that the Sovs \o uld not intro-/ ' 

m«nt ® trabe ;> ic miS3ile3 into Cuba because they believed that such a develop Uv. vtf 
ment would be incompatible with Sov nnl^v aa xt_ - I 
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11 v / oecause toey believed that such a develoo • ’»*X 

t would be incompatible with Sov policy as interpreted by them. 
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ixpe^knows beWeen ® Xp ® rt md layman in interpretation of "evidence", 
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At PH, just as we stoppod tho U-2 flights over Cuba, in order to avoid 
incidents, wq n"i *1 a^v* v «^««1 ^^ % 

Y- v p//,v vhich meant no 
tvs'-^ ^0 was aware of 

'ii'-'W a" ■■ ... . r-- w * -w* .iuj.A4.uury aia to JSgypt. lndond) 3 i a Iran* 

te; - wa pubuo; s^:f r ^^^, diatinouon ° *• to 2&a, 
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Tt ; chn °logical surprise (speed of deployment, 

■$$$?*' toxpodos in Hi) -/.V S'.iQXhil ■ * 

fu^;v‘ ;lr ^ r y Wolf phenomenon. 

wishful thinking . , , 

((ofloct of preconceptions and early results on toe collection r,rnr.A« 0 n ; Vii 
((eonittmnt. In oornm., on pradiotiona)) ““»»«.»»•«»)):...; 'fej 

oov. doceptivo statements, “ 

r 0uba * radi ° bia ““ ut nM 1 
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PREDICTED MISSILES IN CUBA)) 
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What iti vmnted in the campaign oratory of an incumbent Administration ’j 
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Intelligence iu Crises (i.e., intelligent behavior; learning, adaptation, 
jjHftp appropriateness, coordination) 

@E . . ‘ ' • , v' : ' ' : ■.jStfrizvf 

$$$; • • • '■i v : ■ • _■ * ■ v* ' •* 

«$&%The government has (almost) no memory* (Note resistance to, lack of t< yy 

of ooorations and crises: naps and inadequacies of existing 


.*$$ studies of operations and crises; gaps and inadequacies of existing 
M|: studies). Lack of continuity of personnel; continuity of relationships; 
’m0 experienced people drop out of discussion as it goes higher; lack of files,. 
""^retention of drafts, etc; s f (Laos) ‘ 'f~ 

What experience Is likely to be applied at higher levels? The 
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great imiuence in snapiag new pei’uwpuiuaa, i wi i 

and to have impact on a wide range of new choices, while older national 
experiences are ignored, tnough more relevant. *• - •■- Vo 

•Jtjl’K-v, . 

^®vLaos: Dominant' time lags are involved in the process of forming and 

considering policy, not in the transmission of messages. Whoa decisions 
>%:•; must all be referred back to higher authority: 1) necessary to get the 

attention of higher authority; delays; 2) committees, co.ns. ul tat ion, coord id: 1 ;., 
tlon necessary, delays, .time-consuming; 3) higher authority must be briefed vs. 
MS on background, problem; 4) at the level where "broad considerations" enter, % 
feji,,controversy is keen—on goals,» faots, polioies, and other problems -that, 

^’ "'should be getting attention; \ 
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((la all this true in a "recognized crisis," unlike Laos? (Of course, 
during crisis, all these problems are accentuated for a "quiet crisis" ; : -’5;,^ 
,*iif V that may be going on elsewhere.)) 
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WU Should gov adopt "activist" policy—of sort where delegation is undesired 
M&bec&uee of "threshold effects" of minor choices, chance of major problems 
or..escalation—so that high-level people must take part in control—when 
•«&£.-it can be foreseen that situation will not compete effectively, day to day,^. 
1fjp;for the attention of the top level, so that above delays are inevitable? 
Perhaps adoption of aotivist polioy could be predicated on the ’ ■ 
availability, at the time, of a person whom higher authorities are willing/K|. 
|j&$..to entrust with delegated authority, (e.g., Ambassador; Asst Sec). ' 
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■t J f ,-lybb-iybl (e.g., MRBMe); 

U \ _ _n .. _^ n : 


b) Given early, positive evidence: tendency to assume that situation will 
JpVnot cheuige drastically or quickly; Sept 62; Sept, l!b6l (underestimated 
speed of introduction, of SS-7,* hardening, rate of introduction); • 

te»,c) tendency (?) to "wait till the—"hard"—evidence is in".. .before drawing 
M&'i conclusions, doing contingency planning, :• scheduling meetings . ' 

(despite the faot that there may be long "accidental" delays in acquin .v-.*’ 
log. hard evidence; ;by the way,-are these delays themselves regarded as if-*'- 
i. they were evidence" ("We still 1 haveno evidence of...latest evidence still sh y* 
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V,hy? And why .didn't opponent;anticipateV (Why hadn' t 
anticipated? often: bocauae. opponent'a action oeomod iii.probabid^|rJ||j;~' 
booausu our own response eeemeu "obvious" to us. Why 

to OppOjiOUt?; . v< 

V/iiy is it surprising, to opponent that it is dangerous 

• produce a. humiliating surprise for us? Because they overco timatei^^; 

'ability to produce a fait accompli; underestimate our ability ta^|Q^ 

move it,st and violently wnen motivateu to do so by the connitionc.-j^.t^!^ 

tuoy nave created? As if speed of victim's response, and decisivenes^ 
^ ‘ <; ‘ v - 
wore independent of the nature of the "problem" presented aud the, :y.jM 

; way it arose; aggressor. may have extrapolated front victim'a behavior.i,j|;: 

in situations tuat threatened or reduced his national securi Ly/^but./;^^^- 

aid act in fact create the precise sorts oi preseuros that the 


a 00 ressor 1 s action does (no political pressure, no deception, no . 

•H 


persoi 

((If Summit were to be sunk 
diociaimoa responsibility for U 


public commitment. Aggressor has wrong theory. . 

Is key to unexpected behavior, the linkage of national' and 
arsonal crisis? Ike's acceptance oi responsibility for U-2? 

by K anyway: suppose Ike had . 

-2, as K had pi'oposea?) ) ^ 

If laits accompli were tried o«ly when they were almost sure 

Uey would not be so productive of crisis, .so dau^erousp a good’.theor^- 

of tins fait accompli 11 iai^iit' e prouuce^more of them, but avoid th©, jwoa 

dangerous ones. It would also alert victim, reduce opportunities 

.• >•# • ... ; . .•■? ...... . . <■ 

for successful ones. ' • : ''’Wf 

• -V -v '• 

Cuba and Suez: Suez was .'Cuba-if wo had waited, announced; then , %-m. 

r* • ■ iy* , • . •>; vi 

acted. :' 
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nutnidar: lot me try to exploit taut, 
1 come to prooion^ao^u ^ ^ D(J more roually uvuilaulo to ono 


Outsider” anu be sell—coxiuoious 




lingB lOOKOU l»U iiJ-iu 0.0 »*» ,^.,.y 

,U 0 of tne difference - tho info maxes.. 
Educating C r iois beOi Siun-makere 
Yamt is the "crisis decision-waking. community"? 


It io a oubse 
all the armed 
otu. i3ut otill: 


t of 'all thooe'concerned vith'national security, includia 
\Ivc7b, diplomacy, iut.Ul#?no», H&D, procurement, . 

11. not a email, eubeet. 


fit mcludoo all those who make -uecrerona- 

row, lot uo coy,- of the -ovooto leodioc up " ueOiolona, W 

roi trary cut-off. which^h^^nts) ^ door’^.lSolfiow’efe 


11 
ir 
ar 

or certai 


influence the president's «nui«« “"irVhnWhoice then the • J 
Of tae implementation or. ooosequoaoe^of *$** t °$^ W»11 thoe.fjtt- 
coaiiauiiity ia vexy lai&e# 11 r-rLrf ivelv "decisive, ultimate 

™ of tlie^authority,‘’ialormatloi.fe 


wno maue deliberate choices umw * ut horitv. information, 

irreversible"—Because of constraints of time, authority, » 

ax competence, or feedback loops, within the or B o.a^Uo,.--tnat •-w. 
Hiruificantly affect the flow of information to the President, .or tne.,^, 
flow of laplLmUaiiax information to tnose who must implement the 
president's decision, eto., then it .is very iar^e. •, 

1 t^woui^tneninciude^those who influence the process of collection^ 
of ix data from the outside world—the priorities, means of_ collectio^ 
scneuules, constraints, transmission—and its ixiaxpral preliminary ,-j^y, 
and intermediate processing, reporting, analysis, inlerpretut l » ^ 

. before dL1 roaoheo P the Pr.nid.ht, aud thon. who aaaworquoaUoaa about, g 
, .... __ „ oaaaM i i ti pa. alternative modes oi behavior- . 


An even greater number-of people in staffs ” aid . an ^f 
in the process, but in ways that can be monitored and modified or 
reversed witniA tne time-frame of-the crisis-process Drsuperiors,^ 
or colleagues or other units; but those who make genuine, irieversi^e|, 
cnoices that affect the way in which alternatives^and^prooauilit^e^ 
and "pooltions" are presented to the President 
decision are still a very large uouy. 


fee and prooauiii-ties :j 
for his judgment - aud 

<• >' .i •' . \, , Vv’- 7 ' 

i - e • 

. . ■ *C . ' 


V^o can’t inveati^ate “uneae ior iimiviuuui.o. ^ r # 

prepared individuals optimally to iteot opeoiflo future oriueo. out 
are there likely to bo systematic ’failings ai that arc impo. lai.t 


are tne re iiKexy uo oo ey«u«wtiwxu —. ... . *. ^ 

and remediable, that would oe relevant to a ran&e I 

inilA0 • \ V • ri ■. • ■ v*■ ■■■/■■■ 't .. 

,10iiG7 .• * •• v ••. .• r- ‘ ■> : 

v«K^xx!nxacamHxciHxxHai.xaiAJbl4RXXWXiiAallx k » : 
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i bi-’ 1,0 uow Insiders do well enough; learn enough, fast enough? And.- 

11 . no tnuy avoid leurning • some seriously wrong leooono (as well as some.:? 


■■ 

*.< ■ 

. ■ 

V. U 


right oues) ..lrow tneir early, iooiatea experience©? . 

! ■■ . • •.. ■ | v-1 jj •• . i y - ■ & 00$ 

A oomhi ilk tA mi >.f : iml n./ nn<i f-t *.i 


* A combination of unlearning and education may be.valuaulo 

•• * C '• ' >f 5 ’ jj • ;< 

1) All new Insiders, including those who have broad access to 
current information/(the Presidential Group);’ 


Mp\ :p; 

. . . . .... . ., ....... wt ,., , p . 

2 ) Touted Insider©,‘.'whose'.experience' is still narrow;', (after'2-4 fvearii 

,,.. . . . . . . «« 

V\V. t . ,. A ' .. 

(( mttn-xevei insiders who Know what can happen and how thine© 

recur 

1* unfit .^1:' 



happen but not why they happen as they do, wny patterns 
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of inloriuation, experience, perspective or intelligence, but 
Just irow lack of discussion ana criticism. This is not, ±Jck« 
ao perhaps in the above cases, something that can be reiueuied '• 
lessons at the start of, the ir- term. ))> ' ." -.•/•■•.•. >.. •.• •£,••• 

■.. ■ rn ' 

but lessons—that are not merely more wrong , misleading -lessons— £ 
can only be prepared by those who have sufficient clearance and ■ — 
sufficient access to interdepartmental data, studies and perspectives .'.f 

and enough time to repair the critical gaps in their own experience. 
and Knowledge—wnich are inevitable, since there is no nd adequate ' v ^:.. - 
education available for tnis teaching job as yet (except a term : 
or two as President,',o.r : -.perhaps^Special Asst, for WSfl). >.^3 

;,a ' ts&t « ■ ■ : : 

. • ■ >.* ■ , •. ■■ ifc<U y} ■ : . S • '• . 

' ' •' h4\ '■ ' ./*';■ $ ; V. • " ' 

V ■. ' ■ M > ■ i.; : -3 • 

• /•■•••. ).<•'.'. ,s • u.. . ••:■ . • •••.-. » . : .' -*»•• ■; 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ! • ■ ' . 

, , v .. t « / . >. : ■ ' , '■ • ‘ : .pv- ^W- 

e.g., one must be aware of tne crucial role in crises of those 
wnose job is to provide fast, precise, unequivocal, highly 
focussed i nformation relevant to the urgent neeus of Lno Preaiuent.: 

' i.e., information on outside world; and role of organizations and 
individuals who influence that process. r . •. •: 

Knolwedge of SI alone is inadequate, oveiuaisleauing; for 'that 
is (is it not?) relatively passive, uncontrolled in rate and outputf^l 
oi useful info, involving little risK or interaction with ehomy, 
requiring little decision-making or difficult -to-c 
or ouCHSion tor "incidents",’ and proteutc; pi 
uoea sot involve high-level decision-makers, 
crisis-process. '• - r' ; ; ’■ 

It is the"active" part of tlie intelligence collection process. 


interaction witn enemy, 
icul t -to-conceul ac lit i ty,.*.; ! ;'|^ 
i} process of pronucin/t ]' 

•era, or interact with 


fjr 


i ■ 
» 

l j 

. u 
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tnat is least appreciated by-Outsider and’ that forms central part 
Of crisis-process. ' : r ' 

Here is where a Hew l n oider could profit from knowing how 
problems have arisen before, how alternatives looked in past, act 
^'"sequences oi cnoices, relevant oonsiaerations,' past enemy tactics^ 
agency biases. 
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The ouuaa oriole 

and tw threat of violence. ia cnuUenneo and conflicto that can -w 
risks that are no. it demonstrated that the throat,*-, 

. exploue into nuclear a ’! lt • emlau t threat of exploaion, could 
of such a conlllot, mth Its a wa8 n0 doubt in anyone s nind:^. 

achieve important national end . „» tolerable at ail 

«“* 11 “brisks were beinn controlled ne viooly and^|g ? 
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PossiMo patterns* . 
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’;v- : ’ --v-iv 'Iv 

.'*•*.• *. */-., v * •••. . V,-y« 

•• ' \ : 

• *jr ( • . \ «* «•• fa./l''4 'V'a ; • 

1. For preparatory opponents' actions to load to oxaggoratod reports'bf 
specific, obnorvable activity that 
effects that: a) thooo roports ore 
alternative explanationo.,not being 
fire, alter all, there's no real smoljo,") b) Later, corroct ; roport3;pfj||^'^|pJ^<' 
similar appearance.are regarded as implausible, ; r “ 

Basis for the oarly^exaggorntiont. sour<ie3 may report inforoncos, 1 ’ • ■ ■’ 
predictions munnM pa. ftnnp.rflifl anti vi fA . in Snocific locations* 
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Questions. 


f:-. 


, ■ * 


l. Under wltAt circumstances woxxld X not have been a "crisis "t 


T v v 1. Under whAt circumstances wiau ^ uv» «««» 

\o uld have prevented it from arising at all? 


»%.- -i. ’ Under wiiat circumstances does it males sense to talk of 

■fel t " •- ■ ' - ' ” .. . 


: f 

iois"? . What J 

r . ;. . *7‘U •.£*»;•/ y .. *.*•,' ■ Ipr 

I" 

of a "quibt" 

f mi litary v ''V |; 


7 ‘ crisis or a "prolonged crisis?" When the possibility oi military Xljti'-itf 
IfejV ' - action looms lor a iong time? -.(Koner. India-Pakistan as a quiet crisis).;., K 

v . r * \' • x . ' • . fcW 


11 - *f//£ • j * v* * ^ u •'a* . sK* 

wfe '2 In retrospect,**how might actual crise3 have boon much terse? ' h ^ C0 ^|S|r g 

V,, vfl rrnnn .vroS? ‘.What wuld have horribly confusod things—say, 'Given 


' 0 have rone .wrong? '.What wuld have horribly confusod unxngs—»*jr, 

current interpretations of.the situation? ' How could *>vie s ave 0 ? l 

||. . . . much hotter?’ : , 

3. What wnvfl of acorinn U3 crisis performance? What ways are ’ j; 



V .. . ... • 

'■'tii*. 'v; 'H. 

^‘; v -r harder? 

.Vi * r. I 


AWS TlIEliE FTJUCTIOIS OF CRISIS? Suppose there wore no experiences like; 
crises; wuld some goals be harder to achieve, would some problems become.,^ 


. Vf 


>r 

■ fr 


Me. V) th0 parUcularly^ia^xists^precisel^to SSMSt 

calL to function experi^ed as crisostgjg 

I Howmuch planning is there} how much reliance on SOP, checklists? : | 

6. 1ICH MUCH CONTINGENCY PLANNING IS DOME WI THIN QOVEIWEMENT, RELATED _ 

TO SECURITY AND CRISES? BY AGENCIES? How much uso of chockliots, jOl-, ; 
distribution listsk Are there parallels to Emergency Action Files in 
. si,ate, / ' TA •* Ar« these nreoarations coordinated, known to each . lV 

■, other? 
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Vi-; ' 
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Questions and tasks 
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Analyse llkMiHxfcxnnx Dimensions of Surprise. 



estimates 
past 

Wore preparations made* for bottor short-run anticipation 
responso? What sortj Hywhom; >dth what effectiveness? 

■!/,v'y " •'/ ' ■* 

\ ,V ? j * . 


V< v>.y • 

■ vM /■ •' ■' 
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• v,.\u 




(alarm), for 
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' ■ " ' 

i , . f V •• r? A* i'V ‘V/*- 
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0. Investigate Alerting procedures* in difference agencei^s, at different 
levels and compononts of given agency* What ore plans; aro j they coordinated.'’ 

Jointly expreisod? Are they actually used; wh.tt is history of this? If not, 
why not? How modified in actual use? Vhy/whnn wuld they not bo U3od? ^ % 

What'do different agencies know of each othor's alerting proceduros, plans?**,,. 
V/hat do wo know of Allies'? Of Soviot Union’s? China? Uu3sia? 

What do they know of ours? 

What havo roac tion3 actually been in past to alert ing meaouros? 

How havo alerts actually been exectuod in pa3t? u ow much i3 knovm of this 4$ 
at time to high-level commanders? iJ ow much has this boon studied? How do, >;;!/$$$ 
exorciso results correlate with actual practice? How do both correlate to/V 
plans? * . f. ^ 

What interagency, inter-Alliod problems have arisen in alerts? ‘ 

. •> How well aro various Alerting procedures coordinated to warning procedures?^ 
What mossages do various alerts convey? How much noise? What do iro know .* 
of enemy, Allied, public interpretation? “ow does lack of coordination affect this? 
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9. Evaluate past crises, in terms of what losses were risked, experienced, avoided; 
what benefits. ' 

Examine, wihh retrospective data, how courses of action actually proposed*^--. 
but not adopted might have worked out (e.g., total blockade of Cuba; 

•'’'.'5k: ' ' ' 


' Cifi- 

10. Compile list of standard action proposals in crises; examine whAt evidence 
can be brought to bear upon their effectiveness* e.g., evidence as to their . 
effect if they had been used; evidence as to their effect when actually used J 
in past. How much has this been studied? . ; 

e.g .t blockade 

boycott : ' • W* 

declarations of various kind3 (inducing Congressional, public) 
demonstrations of various kinds ' 

haritaairit*. anooflnr? "J . 1 
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'.■'Y.f Anticipation of Crises 
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unequivocal evidence that, oay,' missilos 




/A-.r 




How important was the belief that there would be adequate time for 
response after missiles were first discovered—that missilos would take a 
W$$'lonr time to prepare? Did this lead to false confidence that a negative ' v . 
, V'- finding would not be invalidated for a considerable time? 

^i^yWere many SA-2 missiles wrongly estimated in terns of size, as HRfiKs? 

r\> _ ..am • ___a w. a. . ■ /]•! r>AAVtn4 o Ko + uonn n un rv 
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. V • • V.f . : . ' 

' V • ■ No evidence of photo gap. Flightsi Aug 29} Sept 5; planned for Sept ID 
but cancelled (?)j Sept, 17 (cloud cover); Sept 26, 2 9 t Oct 5, Oct 7; 

'klyh'■**£ these flights completed coverage of those aroas of Cuba vdiich had been 

j' spotlighted as requiring early attention (but: no exploring; no recoverage of , 

.vV-i"earlier areas; skirting of SANs; and good weather requirements?)) v;^; 

v-' SAC given responsibility on Oct 12 (since SAMS to be overflown),. <•' ^ 

No evidence of SAC-CIA fight. ‘ SAC flew 17 fehgh altitude sorties between "• ¥$ 
■ ' 14-22 Oct, f 
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PRESTIGE ISSUES 
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1. Exchanges on issues of telling US how many. Sov troops wore being removed ,j0f 

from Cuba, Jan—June 1963 . $4§\t % 

2. Interpretation of Missile Crisis as a deliberate attack on ndminintraf.ion; ;fffr 
effect of Pres of having warnings ignored, predictions falsified. (J?K Mlkoyan) 

*' .• - ■ ’ 1 • •.' • •• -.■'•■ r •i-J.iB- . 

3. Interpretation of "SAMs, buildup, as a personal affront io Pres. (Soren.non-Peb). 

~V f ' ■ ,• ■ . 

b. Dob-RuskJ'feeling in Moscow that US didn't pay enough attentionto Sov prer.Upo*;' 

K to de Gaulle, Macmillan, on Oct IS, I960; re Eisenhower behavior in U-2/.shootdown. 

.-ft.-. .. fc ! . '*'• v * ; * y ‘‘ r ’ • *>Vil 4 yv i*;lvV.^3V «. 

6. SUEZ: a) interpretation of Nasser's "blackmail'' by Dulles; b) Nasser reaction;^?» 
to rejection; c) Eden reaction to Nasser action; d) English-Fronch need to punish, 
humiliate Nasser; e) English-French reaction to Dulles' "deception"; f) Eisenhower-^. 
Dulles reaction to English-French deception, defiance, "aggression", and timing 
before election; 

'ii. : :, :v i : ■ jt C ' : v-V v- ■ 

>• •. • ( ■ '• 4 -'i • - \ k " 

7. Bay of Pigs; 
deception, lies? 
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or indirect, to the Soviet bloc that are feared# The basic threat may ' 

■ 

be that the public armed with this information,would demand action, or •, 

-’ > • i / ' . 

an ally would demand- Enaction which the responsible decisionmakers ' [y ; 

•n n 1 *> ? v > ’ xts 
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thought inappropriate. ^ *7~ K ? 

’ *■ “• A/fc, kx*. 

But what of the consequence^? 


tlu Hn-fnrT 't.H f* h m I f* oH n o « t-\ rl /-# A'U. ^ 1 av# . ^ H* ,*. • 




of the consequence^? ! By doing.‘without staffs and efimplex *w,,/. 
imorig departments, by contracting a ring of participants in 'i ff;. 


*. ■' V ■ ' i 

f -V.interchanges 

' - ■'•; '•! ' ," 

"the policy process to those^at the very apex of the pyramid of power, oi 

obviously risks the loss of!all those benefits for which the edifice of 


% . 


government and bureaucracy exist*\. The chances are obvtou^y increased 
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of commitment to policies that arc infeasible, unwieldy, excessively 
costly or risky, or grossly» inefficient, ore^rrtsumnbly—increased*. -(If .,V 

>r\f* f-Urt n. n r\ t.t - _ J 1 _l 1 . i. i I _ 1 r) " ^ 


: ^<V 


V J — ; ' — > ^ r 

this were not the case, then Washington could be emptied of bureaucrats "i : $ 


r-.<. 
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to an extent that might astound even a radical foe of Big Government.'This . ; 
is not to say that a less ..adequate, imaginative, or efficient policy will V'f4 


• iJliyltahly emerge from decisionmaking by a committee of principals than .' .;■ V 

1 ' ■<: 'HijrV.- » . ’ ■-•<••• •• 

. ' • • ;'’ 4 -> -j. • - ;> ■ ■ •/.•,< , 

from normal bureaucratic procedure} it is a presumption about average- C...; •V* -^V 


?^v'-v 4 . 

.y« ' 


results and risks.‘^v A less.obvious risk, 'suggested to me by Chet Cooper• 

(CIA) is that decisionmakers who exploit the opportunity, or are forced ''0$?$' 
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planners, may become committed, officially and emotionally, to particular. "•> 
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estimates, proposals, and considerations in a manner common to their sub- ' 

ordinates, losing the detachment and breadth of perspective which they 
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alone are normally in a‘position to bring to the policy process. 
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and gonls which Che principals hove heretofore concealed from their;, 
staffs, for one- or another reason, and, which have therefore had little 
influence on the earlier planning process or even upon the overt policies 
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of the Government, '.now become suddenly effective when the principals are 
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"forced" to arrive at dccisipns'in sec lusion from influence ("interference")**; 

from their staffs. v When the/principaIs share, to a large degree, these \/.\ 
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concealed attitudes, and when the. staffs or governmental organs that 

earlier inf lucniftio 1 but are now cxeluded from decisionmaking shore, for 
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part, a divergent set of values, preconceptions, or objectives, the 
t’ can be sharp Shifts in policy from earlier planning, declarations, 
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or non-crisis actions. .tfThis result is paradoxical from the perspective 
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of a simple view of. government in which one abstracts from the problcMnrM- • v;.;,:'. V^vy'- 
of internal dissent, of ^2E3» complex structure, of limitations on 
control, and trom the variety of reasons that the President or a depart- 

mental head may'iign letters, approve plans issue^.dcclarations, make , :^- r . 
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speeches, and order programs, prepared for him by subordinates,( for some • ‘ 


considerdblTperiod i despite the fact that he is personally uneasy with ,*v 
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or even consciously disapproving of the policies reflected in these • '» Zfy'fy' 
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instruments. We lack, on the whole, adequate theories of complex 

organizational behavior that.would lead us to predict such phenomena. ■ i •;* - i v t!w?« ’ 
Nevertheless, this sharp and abrupt turning point (one of 
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the dictionary definitions of,/"crisis").as principals are released from 
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staff anchors was strikingly^evidcnt in.Nassau in 1962; moreover, slight . :si ^ 

changes in circumstances during the Cuban missile crisis might as well . >. • 
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have resulted in Ex Comm decisions; that would have amazed and dismayed y;:,iv. 

intimate staff assistants, .as well as observers ,less close. ' 
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